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ADEN. 14 Jan.—Mr Hopkinson, British Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, said in Aden that the British Government was determined to 
carry out fully their obligations under the treaties with the Protectorate 
States. Referring to the Yemen, he said that the British and the Aden 
Governments wished to maintain the friendliest relations with Yemen 
and were ready to consider any proposals compatible with their treaty 
obligations to protectorate rulers and with their policy of peaceful 
development. 

15 Jan.—Mr Hopkinson said that Britain planned to give Aden self- 
government when its people ‘prove their worth’. Constitutional changes 
and the election of a legislative council would be announced shortly. 
Referring to the proposed federation of the Aden Protectorates, he said 
that ‘the British Government is not going to force the chiefs to agree’, 


ALGERIA. 18 Jan.—In three engagements in and around the Aurés 
mountain region, French casualties were eight killed and three wounded; 
the rebels lost eight killed and three captured. Fifty-eight arrests were 
made in the department of Constantine. 

19 Jan.—French forces launched an offensive south of the Aurés 
range with the object of mopping up rebel bands in the region. 


ARGENTINA. 10 Jan.—Disorders. Two people were killed and at 
least four injured when the police opened fire on rioters at Arrecifes 
who were demanding the resignation of the Peronista mayor. 

11 Jan.—The Mayor of Arrecifes resigned. 

12 Jan.—€l Pueblo’. The General Confederation of Labour 
announced that, on Gen. Perén’s instructions, arrears of pay bonuses 
and dismissal of indemnities owed to its staff by E] Pueblo, the Roman 
Catholic daily newspaper, and its publishers, Editorial Difusion, had 
been paid by the Industrial Bank of Argentina. The announcement 
added that E/ Pueblo and Editorial Difusion were being prosecuted for 
misappropriation of mortgage property. 

13 Jan.—Uruguay. The Government lifted restrictions on Argentine 
residents visiting Uruguay. 

17 Jan.—Antarctic. Admiral Brunet, Commander of Naval Opera- 
tions, announced that Argentina was establishing a new Antarctic base 
in the Weddel Sea at 78 degrees south and 39 degrees west, only 800 
miles from the South Pole. It would be named General Belgrano. 

19 Jan.—Ban on Maize Exports. The Government prohibited the 
export of maize because the drought had caused all maize to be needed 
for home consumption. 


AUSTRALIA. 12 Jan.—Trade Figures. Figures for the first half of 
the 1954-5 trading year, which ended on 31 December 1954, showed 
an unfavourable trade balance of £A26-6 m., compared with a favour- 
able balance of £A127-7 m. in the corresponding period of 1953-4. 

14 Jan.—United States. The Minister for Commerce said that the 
Government was protesting against the United States Government's 
decision to sell 10 m. Ib. of surplus butter on the world market on a 
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competitive bid basis. He said the decision violated Australia’s claim 
that sales should not be made at prices which could distort the normal 


pattern of trade. 


AUSTRIA. 12 Jan.—The Soviet authorities ordered the seizure of all 
copies of the day’s issue of Arbeiter Zeitung, organ of the Austrian 
Social Party, throughout the Soviet zone and the Soviet sector of 
Vienna. No explanation was given, but it was assumed that exception 
was taken to the leading article which was concerned with an alleged 
rivalry in Russia between Mr Malenkov and Mr Khrushchev. 

14 Jan.—At a meeting of the Allied Council, Mr Ilyichev, Soviet 
High Commissioner, objected to an item in the Austrian federal budget 
for 1955 providing an appropriation of 187,600,000 schillings (about 
{£2,600,000) for the maintenance of Austrian security forces. He 
repeated former allegations about the existence of nine Austrian 
battalions in the western zone and asked that the money should be spent 
on social and cultural purposes. 

The British and French High Commissioners deplored the repeated 
raising of ‘frivolous charges’ by the Soviet element. They explained 
that the disputed amount was for training of prison guards, Customs 
officers, and other uniformed staff of the Austrian Government. 

15 Jan.—Dr Sokolowski. Dr Sokolowski, municipal counsellor and 
official interpreter to the Vienna municipality, disappeared after enter- 
ing the central Soviet Kommandatura. The Soviet authorities later 
announced that he was in custody under suspicion of having given false 
information about himself and of being a war criminal and a ‘deserter’. 

18 Jan.—The Vienna City Council registered a strong protest 
against the arrest of Dr Sokolowski. 


BELGIUM. 6 Jan.—Spain. The Foreign Minister, M. Spaak, an- 
nounced that the Belgian Ambassador to Spain would not return to his 
post until Spain replied to a Belgian Note requesting the extradition of 
the Belgian Nazi war criminal, Leon Degrelle, alleged to be in Spain. 

14 Jan.—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs published a Spanish Gov- 
ernment Note of 12 January and the Belgian answer. The Spanish Note 
reafirmed its decision to extradite Degrelle if found to be in Spain. 

The Belgian reply agreed to withdraw objections to the integration of 
the Green Pool into the O.E.E.C. if Spain were a member of it. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 13 Jan.—Jamaica Elections. A general 
election in Jamaica resulted in a victory for Mr Manley’s People’s 
National Party which won 18 seats against 14 seats won by Mr Busta- 
mante’s Jamaican Labour Party. Other parties failed to return a member. 
The poll was less than 60 per cent. 

Mr Manley described his party as ‘moderate Socialist in outlook’. He 
said nationalization was impracticable in the existing state of Jamaica’s 
economy. 

17 Jan.—Mr Manley said he would urge the United Kingdom to 
grant Jamaica full self-government. 
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BURMA. 6 Jan.—Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito, President of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Burma for an eleven-day visit. 

17 Jan.—A communiqué issued at the end of Marshal Tito’s visit 
recorded identity of views on the world’s main problems, expressed 
faith in the principle of peaceful co-existence, and called for active 
endeavours to settle international problems. 

18 Jan.—Reports reaching Rangoon said that seven policemen had 
been killed in a clash with fifty Mon rebels south of Moulmein op 


16 January. 


CANADA. 6 Jan.—U.S.-Canadian discussions regarding U.S. trade 
policy (see United States). 


CEYLON. 10 Jan.—Date for Republic. The resolutions committee of 
the Government parliamentary group decided to recommend to the 
group that Ceylon should be declared a republic in May 1956. 


CHILE. 6 Jan.—New Government. A new Cabinet, consisting 
mainly of Agrarian Labourists, was sworn in by President Ibanez. It 
included Sefior Osvaldo Koch as Foreign Minister, Sefior Francisco 
Cuebas as Finance Minister, and Sefior Tobias Barros as Defence 
Minister. Sefior Sergio Recabarren replaced Sefior Olavarria as Minister 
of the Interior. 

10 Jan.—Territorial Waters. The Governments of Chile, Ecuador, 
and Peru sent Notes reaffirming their claim to a 200-mile limit for terri- 
torial waters to Britain, the United States, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark (all of whom had protested against their claim). 


CHINA. 10 Jan.—Sentenced U.S. Airmen. After the conclusion of 
the talks between Mr Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and Mr Chou En-lai, Prime Minister, on the question of the 
eleven American airmen imprisoned in China, the two Ministers issued 
a joint statement saying that they had also discussed questions pertinent 
to the relaxation of world tension. They felt the talks had been useful 
and hoped to continue the contact established. 
Yugoslav-Chinese agreement on diplomatic relations (see Yugoslavia). 
Anti-Nationalist Hostilities. The New China news agency said 
that Communist aircraft had damaged or destroyed four Nationalist 
vessels in three successive raids on Tachen harbour (see also Formosa). 
12 Jan.—Espionage. Canton Radio reported that thirty-seven 
Chinese alleged to have been parachuted into China by ‘American and 
Nationalist Chinese espionage organizations’ were killed when they 
opened fire after being ordered to surrender. It added that twenty-three 
other ‘air dropped spies’ who were with them had been sentenced by the 
Kwangtung provincial people’s high court on 11 January for espionage. 
18 Jan.—Yi Kiang Shan. Peking Radio announced the capture 
of the Nationalist-held island of Yi Kiang Shan, about eighty miles 
north of the Tachen group and about 200 miles north-west of Formosa. 
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The announcement said that troops landed under air and naval cover 
and took only two hours to liberate the island. 
19 Jan.—Communist raids on Tachen Island (see Formosa). 
Statement by President Eisenhower (see United States). 


COSTA RICA. 8 Jan.—-The Government asked for a special meeting 
of the Organization of American States to try to end ‘a grave situation 
created by the Government of Nicaragua’. The appeal accused Nicara- 

a of creating unrest ‘not only for Costa Rica but for the American 
Republics in general’, 

10 Jan. et seg.—Meetings of O.A.S. Council (see Organization of 
American States). 

11 Jan.—The Government announced that the country had been 
invaded by a rebel force which had crossed the border from Nicaragua 
and had taken the town of Villa Quesada, about thirty miles from San 
José. The garrison of Villa Quesada had put up a ‘futile resistance’. 

The Government appealed to the United States for military help. 

Earlier the Nicaraguan Chargé d’Affaires in San José had been 
declared persona non grata by the Government. According to the 
Foreign Minister the reason for his removal was that he had declared 
publicly that Costa Rica was in a state of great tension and had con- 
tinued his statements in spite of official denials. 

12 Jan.—Rebel aircraft machine-gunned the capital and three other 
towns and then flew off in the direction of Nicaragua. No casualties were 
reported. 

Government forces recaptured Villa Quesada after an all-day attack. 
Twenty prisoners were taken. 

In a broadcast to the nation President Figueres accused President 
Somoza of Nicaragua of backing the revolt. 

President Figueres shut down one radio station which refused to 
undertake to broadcast only official statements. 

13 Jan.—The five-nation investigatory commission appointed by the 
Organization of American States began work in San José. 

14 Jan.—Investigating commission’s report (see Organization of 
American States). 

15 Jan.—One of the United States aircraft on loan to the investigating 
commission was fired on by rebel forces near the town of La Cruz but 
was not hit. 

16 Jan.—Offer of U.S. aircraft (see Organization of American States). 

17 Jan.—The investigating commission informed the Council of 
0.A.S. that its observation aircraft had verified that three rebel aircraft 
which were in Santa Cruz had disappeared and that two other training 
aircraft which had been seen in Ariba, Nicaragua, had been impounded 
by the Nicaraguan Government. 

19 Jan.—Mexican and Uruguayan offers of aircraft, and reports of 
fighting (see Organization of American States). 


CUBA. 18 Jan.—Anti-Communist Law. The Government approved 
a law which declared all Communist activities incompatible with public 
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Cuba (continued) 
service, and which banned Communist propaganda and activities aimed 
against the State and international Communism in politics. 


CYPRUS. 16 Jan.—While preaching in Nicosia, Archbishop Makarios 
said that it must be made clear that Cypriots rejected any form of 
constitution and all collaboration with the Government, except at a 
round-table conference which recognized the Cypriot right to self- 
determination. Any Cypriots who inclined to favour a constitution 
would be branded as traitors. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 14 Jan.—Swiss allegation of espionage (sce 
Switzerland). 


EGYPT. 9 Jan.—Muslim Brotherhood. Three more members of the 
Brotherhood were sentenced to death for plotting against the Govern- 
ment. Forty others were sentenced to imprisonment. 

10 Jan.—A tribunal sentenced forty-five more members of the Mus. 
lim Brotherhood to terms of imprisonment ranging from ten to fifteen 
years. 

12 Jan.—Iraqi-Turkish statement (see Jraq). 

13 Jan.—Iraqi-Turkish Pact. The Iraqi Ambassador called on the 
Foreign Minister. A spokesman of the Foreign Ministry said after- 
wards that the Iraqi-Turkish alliance arranged in Baghdad was con- 
trary in spirit to the Arab League collective security pact. Iraq should 
have consulted the other members on such an important matter. He 
reiterated that Egypt was determined not to enter into any alliances or 
accept bilateral agreements. 

16 Jan.—Colonel Nasser, Prime Minister, proposed to Arab League 
States’ representatives a meeting of the Arab League in Cairo on 
22 January to discuss the situation created by the proposed agreement 
between Turkey and Iraq. 

17 Jan.—Iraqi-Turkish Pact. Dr Fauzi, Foreign Minister, saw the 
British Ambassador and the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires and explained to 
them the Egyptian attitude towards the proposed Iraqi-Turkish pact. 
It was understood that he made clear that Egyptian opposition to the 
agreement did not connote hostility to the western Powers, but on the 
contrary was based on the view that the agreement was inopportune 
and by its impact on public opinion might delay Arab co-operation 
with the west. The purpose of the Arab League meeting was to fend 
off any such ill consequences and to preserve Arab unity. 


EUROPEAN ARMS POOL CONFERENCE. 17 Jan.—A conference 
of representatives of the Western European Union Powers (Britain, 
France, Italy, west Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg) 
opened in Paris to discuss the French proposals for a west European 
arms production agency (see p. 47). 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 7 Jan.—An 
announcement in Luxembourg stated that the members of the Com- 
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munity had produced in 1954 more than in any previous year. ‘Total 
steel production at 43,700,000 tons was an increase of 10 per cent on 
1953, and of 4 per cent on 1952, the previous record year. Coal produc- 
tion at 241,600,000 tons was an increase of 2 per cent on 1953, and was 


the highest since 1939. 


FINLAND. 14 Jan.—Anglo-Finnish trade agreement (see Great 
Britain). 

18 Jan.—Soviet Loan. The Foreign Minister announced that 
Russia had agreed to a Soviet loan to Finland of 40 m. roubles. 


FORMOSA. ro Jan.—The Chinese Nationalist authorities reported 
that Chinese Communist bombers had made a heavy raid on the 
Tachen islands causing some damage and fires (see also China). 

13 Jan.—U.S.-Chinese Nationalist agreement on the use of force (see 
United States). 

18 Jan.—Communist capture of Yi Kiang Shan island (see China) and 
comment by Mr Dulles (see United States). 

19 Jan.—The Nationalists announced heavy attacks by 200 Com- 
munist bombers on Tachen Island, and retaliatory Nationalist attacks 
on Communist armed vessels along the south-east China coast. 

Communist warships were reported to have shelled Peishan Island, 
about thirty-two miles south-west of Tachen. 

A British ship, the Edendale, 1,700 tons, was sunk during a Nationalist 
raid on shipping in Swatow. There were no casualties. 

Statement by President Eisenhower (see United States). 


FRANCE. 6 Jan.—Libya. The Libyan Prime Minister and his delega- 
tion left Paris. It was announced that the negotiations on a treaty of 
friendship would be continued shortly in Tripoli. 

7 Jan.—French Proposals for Arms Pool. Details were announced 
of a French memorandum, which had been circulated to the six 
other prospective members of Western European Union, setting out 
revised proposals for a European arms pool (which would be quite 
distinct from the arms control agency provided for under the Paris 
agreements). 

According to the new plan the functions of the arms community 
would extend to standardization of arms; establishment of programmes 
of production and the placing of orders for arms in member countries; 
the carrying into force of programmes, and planning and co-ordination 
of investments designed to develop production. There would be no 
extension of productive capacity within the community except by per- 
mission of the central authority. Agreements would be made with the 
United States and Canada for military aid programmes and offshore 
purchasing programmes. 

The new organization would come into being in two stages. Up to 
31 December 1956 there would be a transitional stage, in which de- 
cisions would be taken unanimously by the representatives of those 
Governments which chose to belong to two committees to be set up—a 
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France (continued) 
military standardization committee and an armaments production 
committee. 

From the beginning of 1957 the definitive regime of the arms com- 
munity would come into action, with the purpose of establishing co. 
ordinated plans for the production of armaments. Its organization would 
consist of a director and a permanent committee, under the authority 
of the council of the W.E.U. (consisting of the Ministers of Defence 
of the member countries). Decisions within the ministerial council 
would be taken by a majority of two-thirds, except for standardization, 
for which unanimity would be required. The French memorandum 
suggested as an alternative to this machinery a ‘collegiate’ authority, 
composed of commissioners who would be named by the Council of 
Ministers but who would not depend in any way upon Governments, 
In this case decisions would be taken by a simple majority. 

11 Jan.—President of the Assembly. M. Pierre Schneiter (M.R.P.) 
was elected President of the National Assembly in succession to M. Le 
Troquer (Socialist). He was elected at the third ballot, the final figures be- 
ing: M. Schneiter, 232, M. Le Troquer, 188; M. Cachin (Communist) 86. 

Visit of M. Mendés-France to Italy (see [taly). 

12 Jan.—Statement on Franco-Italian talks (see Italy). 

13 Jan.—Soviet Note on Paris agreements (see U.S.S.R.). 

Dr Ernst. Dr Ernst, the war-time burgomaster of Strasbourg under 
the German occupation, was sentenced by the military court at Metz to 
eight years’ hard labour for complicity in war crimes. As he had been in 
prison awaiting trial since 1945 he was released. 

14 Jan.—Signor Martino on Franco-Italian discussions (see /taly). 

15 Jan.—Joint communiqué on Adenauer-Mendés-France talks 
(see Germany). 

M. Mendés-France, in a broadcast, called for a gesture from the 
countries of the east to show that they, like the west, were ready for 
an effort of reconciliation. 

European Arms Pools Conference, .v. 

19 Jan.—Socialist Party. The Socialist Party executive decided to 
expel the sixteen members who had voted against ratification of the 
Paris agreements. 


GERMANY. 7 Jan.—French proposals for armaments pool (see 
France). 

8 Jan.—European Armaments Pool. Professor Erhard, west 
German Minister of Economics, said that there was no question of the 
Federal Republic renouncing its rights to produce all arms other than 
those specifically prohibited under the Paris treaties. He said this did 
not mean that it was interested in producing ‘all the armaments neces- 
sary for military use’. On the contrary she was anxious to see ‘inter- 
national co-operation and the international division of labour’ extended 
to armaments. 

9 Jan.—West Berlin. It was announced that the Social Democrats 
(with 64 seats) and the Christian Democrats (44 seats) had agreed to 
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join ina coalition under Dr Suhr, Social Democrat. The Social Demo- 
crats would have seven members and the Christian Democrats six. The 
Free Democrats with 19 seats would be in opposition. 

11 Jan.—Soviet Prison Camps. Mr John Noble, an American 
citizen who was released on 8 January after nine and a half years in 
Russian prison camps told the press in west Berlin of his experiences in 
captivity. He said that in 1953 a strike in the forced labour camps at 
Vorkuta, inside the Arctic Circle, had been partly engineered by 
M.V.D. officers who supported Beria, and he estimated that about 
80,000-100,000 out of an estimated total of 800,000 prisoners in the 
Vorkuta camps took part. Considerable bloodshed had resulted when 
armed guards were brought in to put down the strike: he said that in 
one of the camps about 150 people had been killed and several hundred 
wounded. Although the appailing conditions had improved, he said that 
sabotage still continued. 

15 Jan.—West German-French Talks. M. Mendés-France 
arrived in Germany for talks with Dr Adenauer at Baden Baden. 

A joint communiqué issued after the talks said that the French 
proposals for an arms pool had been discussed and it had been agreed 
that there was need for standardization of weapons in consultation with 
N.A.T.O. The two countries also agreed to communicate their arms 
programme to each other. On the Saar, the two Ministers had agreed 
to recommend to the West European Union countries that the Saar 
plebiscite should be under international supervision, and to ask the 
British and United States Governments to guarantee the statute. On 
western security and relations with the Soviet bloc, they reaffirmed 
equally the obligations they had undertaken for the ‘maintenance and 
consolidation of peace’ and the efforts which they agreed to continue for 
a relaxation of international tension. 

Soviet declaration on Germany (see U.S.S.R.). 

East Germany. The east German Government issued an order con- 
trolling the sending of parcels between east and west Germany. The 
receipt of parcels weighing more than 7 kilogrammes was prohibited, 
also the receipt of more than one parcel a month from the Federal 
Republic. People in east Germany were not allowed to send parcels 
worth more than 30 marks to west Germany. 

16 Jan.—West Germany. Soviet Declaration. The Federal 
Government in an official statement rejected the Soviet offer to establish 
normal diplomatic relations, and described the Soviet declaration as 
‘a new link’ in the attempt to prevent the consolidation of western 
unity. It pointed out that German rearmament was not the same thing 
as German militarism and that the Paris agreements were not offensive 
in spirit but gave the Federal Republic a chance to work for peace in the 
sphere of international diplomacy. 

18 Jan.—East Germany. Youth Initiation. The Communist- 
controlled Free German Youth announced that special instruction for 
boys and girls of fourteen, due to leave school in four months’ time, 
would begin on 25 January by selected teachers. It would be super- 
vised by ‘district commissions for youth initiations’. The subjects 
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Germany (continued) 
would be: natural history, art, civics, and political theory. The in- 
struction would take place outside school hours. 

Release of German Officers. The east German news agency A.|).\ 
announced that the former Field-Marshal Schérner and the former 
Vice-Admiral Voss, had been released from captivity at Christmas by 
the Soviet authorities. : 

19 Jan.—West Germany. Hesse. The Hesse Assembly approved 
by 50 votes to 44 a Land coalition cabinet consisting of three Social 
Democrats and two members of the All-German Bloc (B.H.E.), under 
Herr Zinn (Social Democrat), the Chief Minister. 


GOLD COAST. 7 Jan.—Riots. The Governor proclaimed a ban on 
the carrying of dangerous weapons following rioting in the Ashanti 
district by supporters of the National Liberation Movement. ‘Two 
people were killed and property was destroyed during the riots. Several 
arrests were made. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 7 Jan.—British rejection of Soviet request for 
circulation of Viet Minh allegations (see U.S.S.R.). 

11 Jan.—U.S.S.R. The Government replied to the Soviet Note of 
16 December 1954, which protested against statements alleged to have 
been made by Brigadier-General Stevenson, Commander of a U.S. 
air division based in the United Kingdom, to the effect that his division 
was ‘intended for the delivery of an atomic attack on the Soviet Union’. 
The British reply stated that it had been established that Brigadier- 
General Stevenson’s remarks had been ‘misquoted and misrepresented’ 
by the Soviet Note. Brigadier-General Stevenson had explained that his 
division was in England to reinforce the defensive potential of N.A.T.O. 
forces whose prime purpose was ‘as a deterrent to any possible aggres- 
sion’. Like all other N.A.T.O. forces its purpose was purely defensive. 
(For U.S. reply see United States.) 

12 Jan.—Oversea Trade. The Board of Trade issued provisional 
figures according to which exports in 1954 totalled £2,674 m. which 
was {92 m. more than in 1953 and a record. Imports amounted to 
£3,382°5 m. which was 1 per cent more than in 1953, and re-exports 
were slightly more than {100 m. or 5 per cent less than in 1953. The 
trade gap for the year amounted to £608 m., compared with £655 -4 m. 
in 1953. Total sales to the United States at £149°3 m. were 6 per 
cent down on 1953, and sales to Canada at {131-8 m. were 16 per cent 
less. 

13 Jan.—Turkish-Iraqi Agreement. A Foreign Office spokesman 
welcomed the announcement of a prospective Turco-Iraqi defence 
agreement as ‘most promising’. 

Soviet Note on Paris agreements (see U.S.S.R.). 

14 Jan.—Finland. A trade agreement was signed with Finland 
under which Finland agreed to issue import licences in 1955 for all 
goods traditionally imported from Great Britain at least as liberally as in 
1954, without the establishment of special quotas, It was estimated that 
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Finnish exports to Great Britain would increase by about 10 per cent in 
1955 compared with 1954. 

17 Jan.—Turkey. An Anglo-Turkish agreement on commercial 
debt transfers was signed in London under which Turkey agreed to pay 
at least £1°5 m. a year in 1955 and 1956, and {2-5 m. a year for three 
years thereafter, in settlement of outstanding transfers of sterling pay- 
ments amounting to between {10 m. and {12 m. due to British export- 
ers for goods other than petroleum. The Turkish Government agreed 
to set aside for liquidation of the debts 20 per cent of the sterling earn- 
ings derived from the export of certain Turkish products and 50 per 
cent of sterling earnings derived from other ‘supplementary’ exports. It 
also agreed to earmark for the same purpose 50 per cent of sterling 
earnings derived from exports of raisins in excess of 8,000 tons and of 
hazel nuts in excess of 4,000 tons. 


GREECE. 18 Jan.—Balkan Pact. Parliament ratified unanimously the 
tripartite alliance between Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

Armed Forces. Parliament rejected in a closed session an opposition 
motion to set up an investigation commission to inquire into charges 
that ‘sinister forces controlled the armed forces’. 


HUNGARY. 14 Jan.—Yugoslav-Hungarian trade agreement (see 
Yugoslavia). 


INDIA. 7 Jan.—Tea Duty. The Government announced an increase 
of from seven to ten annas (about 8d. to 11d.) a pound on the export 
duty on Indian tea from 8 January. The export quota was increased by 
2 per cent. 

10 Jan.—Ministerial Changes. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, 
surrendered the portfolio of Defence to Dr Katju, former Minister of 
Home Affairs. Pandit Pant, formerly Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
succeeded Dr Katju. 

11 Jan.—Expiry of U.S.-Indian air agreement (see United States). 

14 Jan.—Portuguese statement (see Portugal). 

Portuguese Territories. The Government sent two Notes to 
Portugal. One of them denied that preparations were being made in 
India for violence against Portuguese possessions, and gave a warning 
that there would be ‘serious and far-reaching repercussions’ in India 
if any attempt were made to deport Indian or Goan peaceful demon- 
strators to penal colonies in Portugal or Africa. India ‘categorically 
refused to accept the view that Indians, including Goans, who have the 
courage to resist Portuguese colonialism, are criminals’. 

The second Indian Note accused Portugal of trying to conceal the 
existence of political movements in their colonies by alleging prepara- 
tions for violence from outside. It repudiated as baseless the allegation 
that India had imposed a blockade on the Damoan border since 


24 December. 


INDO-CHINA. 7 Jan.—British rejection of Soviet request for circula- 
tion of Viet Minh allegations (see U.S.S.R.). 
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Indo-China (continued) 

9 Jan.—The South Vietnamese authorities announced that a senio; 
official of the Viet Minh Government, Trin Quoc Quang, had fled from 
Northern Vietnam to the French enclave at Haiphong. Reports were 
also current of the defection of Tran Van Lai, a well-known Viet \inh 
leader and Mayor of Hanoi. 

14 Jan.—Laos. The Laos Government accused the Viet Minh and 
Pathet Lao forces of breaking the armistice agreements and attacking 
two posts held by the Laos national army at Nonh Khan, twenty miles 
north of Sam Neua, and at Houi Thao. 


INDONESIA. 19 Jan.—Lieut-Colonel Sukawati, Indonesian com- 
mander of the Moluccas military area, said that martial law was pro- 
claimed in some areas on 5 January, not because there was actual 
trouble, but to counter infiltrations from outside. He said that among 
sixty rebels of the self-styled Republic of the Moluccas who had been 
arrested were some Dutchmen. 


IRAQ. 6 Jan.—Turkey. A Turkish delegation led by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Menderes, arrived in Baghdad on an eight-day goodwill 
visit to Iraq. 

7 Jan.—Soviet statement on closing down of Iraqi mission (see 

U.S.S.R.). . 

8 Jan.—Soviet decision to recall diplomatic mission (see U.S.S.R.). 

12 Jan.—Turkey. A joint communiqué issued at the conclusion of 
discussions with the Turkish delegation announced the decision to 
conclude as soon as possible a Turco-Iraqi treaty with a view to enforc- 
ing and expanding existing co-operation for the stability and security of 
the Middle East. 

U.S.S.R. The Soviet Legation was closed down. 

13 Jan.—Egyptian statement on Iraqi-Turkish alliance (see Egypt). 

14 Jan.—Before leaving for Syria, Mr Menderes issued a statement 
saying that the decision of Iraq and Turkey to co-operate was not 
intended to be exclusive but was meant to achieve the co-operation of 
the other Middle Eastern States. 

18 Jan.—Foreign Policy. The Government issued a statement on 
foreign policy which defined its two principles as: to serve the vital 
aims of Arabs; and to assure Iraq’s safety. Iraq’s efforts under the first 
principle were evident in such issues as the Levant States, North 
Africa, Palestine, and in the foundation and work of the Arab League. 
Under the second principle Iraq had sought to organize and consolidate 
relations with her neighbours and with major Powers whose interests 
were associated with those of Iraq. The treaties with Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, and the Saadabad pact and treaty alliance with Great 
Britain were quoted as examples. Iraq considered the joint implementa- 
tion of these twin principles to be the only logical method to realize the 
common interests of Arabs. 

Iraq warmly welcomed the Anglo-Egyptian treaty which it regarded 
as a good augury for Arab-Turkish-British relations. It considered the 
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decision the exclusive right of Egypt so long as it ensured Egypt’s 
safety which was an indivisible part of Arab world safety. Comple- 
mentary to Egypt’s move in Arab-Turkish rapprochement, Iraq had 
embarked on an understanding with Turkey for a treaty which was open 
to Arab States as well as to other countries concerned with Middle 
East security. Iraq had a long common frontier with Turkey as well as 
common natural resources. Moreover Iraq was bound to Turkey by a 
series of previous treaties such as those of 1926, 1937, and 1946. The 
statement pointed out that the proposed treaty with Turkey conflicted 
with neither the U.N. Charter nor the Arab collective security pact. 

19 Jan.—Nuri es-Said informed the Egyptian Ambassador that he 
was unable on the advice of his doctors to attend the forthcoming 
meeting of Arab League Prime Ministers. 


ISRAEL. 14 Jan.—Gen. Burns’s report on Israeli-Syrian tension (see 
United Nations, Security Council). 

17 Jan.—Two Israeli farmers were stabbed to death near Mevo 
Beitar, south-west of Jerusalem. 


ITALY. 8 Jan.—Ten-year Plan. Signor Vanoni, Minister of the 
Budget, gave the press some details of a ten-year plan to increase the 
national income and provide 4 million new jobs by 1964. The results 
envisaged in the plan included an increase of exports by 60 per cent and 
of imports by 43 per cent, elimination of the balance of payments 
deficit, and an increase of income in the north of about 50 per cent. 

9 Jan.—United States. An agreement with the United States was 
announced, under which a new system of trade and aid was set up to 
stimulate Italian exports and employment. The agreement provided for 
an exchange of American coal for various Italian products required by 
the United States for her aid programmes in other countries, but it was 
stipulated that the coal shipments should not displace normal imports 
of coal from the United States or countries friendly to her. 

11 Jan.—France. M. Mendés-France, French Prime Minister, 
began discussions in Rome with Italian Ministers. It was the first 
official visit to Rome by a French Prime Minister since the war. 

12 Jan.—On the conclusion of the talks a statement was issued which 
said that the French and Italian Ministers were agreed that the Paris 
agreements represented a stage in the building of a united Europe and 
‘that the provisions relating to the voluntary limitation and reciprocal 
control of armaments . . . should inspire those wider agreements which, 
with the purpose of assuring world peace, could result from the initia- 
tive in this matter taken by friendly countries within the framework of 
the United Nations’. It went on to say: ‘Strictly faithful to the mainten- 
ance of existing European organizations, and determined to give the 
Western European Union an enduring development in the economic 
and social fields as well as in the political, the Ministers agreed that it 
was opportune to study all further measures, including armament 
production.’ 

The communiqué also recorded the Ministers’ wish to maintain close 
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contact by means of exchanges of information and reciprocal consulta. 
tions, and it added that in a survey of matters affecting the two countries 
the Ministers had established concordance of view. In their view the 
progress achieved in the organization of the west must ‘form the point — 
of departure for action by the allied countries to achieve a relaxation of 
international tension and the pacific co-operation of all peoples [FP 
14 Jan.—French Arms Pool Plan. Signor Martino, Foreign 
Minister, told the press that the Government had received assurances : = 
from M. Mendés-France concerning the possible effects of his arms . C 
pool plan on the Italian economy. Italy was particularly concerned by [Fo a 
the apparent intention that, under the plan, all arms supplied by coun. FF 
tries outside the pool, such as the United States, should be supplied to, . ! 
and distributed by, the pool. M. Mendes-France had understood 
Italy’s reasonable reservations, and if satisfactory technical arrangements . 4 
could be made, Italy’s attitude to that aspect of the proposal might be . 3 
modified. . | 
Signor Martino also said that he had received solemn assurances that 4 
no Franco-German bilateral arrangements would be made. Italy was . 4 
‘in perfect accord’ with the French Government about the timing of [FO | 
eventual negotiations for a relaxation of east-west tension. May had | 
been tentatively mentioned because it was the earliest possible date by | 
which ratification of the Paris agreements could be complete. ; 
18 Jan.—Communist Party. The Communist Party directorate re- 
elected Signor Togliatti as Secretary-General and Signor Luigi Longo 
as vice-Secretary-General. The other former vice-Secretary, Signor 
Pietro Secchia, was appointed regional secretary for Lombardy. 
19 Jan.—Confidence Vote. The Government obtained a vote of 
confidence by 281 to 256 with 3 abstentions, on a Socialist-Communist 
motion demanding a secret ballot for a Communist resolution criticizing 
the Government’s handling of war pensions. 


JAPAN. 11 Jan.—U.S.S.R. and China. Mr Hatoyama, Prime Minister, 
speaking in Osaka, said that Japan should take the initiative in calling on 
Russia and China to end the state of war and resume normal relations. a 
13 Jan.—Gen. Hull, U.N. Commander-in-Chief, speaking at a 
foreign press luncheon, said that the array of Communist strength 
stretching from the island of Kunashiri, a few miles north of Hokkaido, 
along the Kuriles and the Manchurian, North Korean, and Chinese 
coasts constituted a threat to Japan and other Far East nations which 
could not be ignored. It was entirely within Japan’s power to develop 
the military strength required to defeat this threat. She could not 
assume a neutral position and maintain her freedom. He went on to say 
that the redeployment of American strength was designed to meet the 
threat of Communist forces from the most favourable positions. It had 
not weakened Japanese-Korean security but had increased its depth. 


KENYA. 10 Jan.—Young Report. Colonel Young, former Com- 
missioner of Police, issued a report on an inquiry he made, at the 


—— 
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Governor’s request, into the allegation by judges of the East Africa 
Court that the police force was tending to become a law unto itself. 
The allegation was made when the judges quashed convictions for 
murder against four Kikuyu. Colonel Young repudiated the charge 
and said he was certain the police were doing their best in circumstances 
which could only be appreciated by personal experience. Judge Holmes 
of the Kenya Supreme Court associated himself with the report. 

11 Jan.—East African Command. It was announced that Major- 
General Lathbury had been appointed to succeed Gen. Erskine as 
C.-in-C. East Africa with effect from May. Gen. Erskine had been 
appointed G.O.C., Southern Command. 

Security forces began Operation Hammer against terrorists in the 
Aberdare forests. 

17 Jan.—Emergency Figures. Figures for the week ended 15 Janu- 
ary showed that fifty-eight terrorists were killed, twenty-two captured, 
and 211 suspects detained. Security forces’ casualties were one African 
killed and one wounded. Some 150 cattle and sheep were stolen. 

18 Jan.—New Surrender Terms. The Governor, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, announced to a meeting of Kikuyu at Nyeri that in future 
terrorists who voluntarily surrendered would not be prosecuted for 
terrorist offences. They would be detained and irreconcilables would not 
be allowed to return. Operations against Mau Mau would continue in 
full force. The Governor also announced that the Government had 
decided to bring no further prosecutions for past offences by members 
of the security forces, but in future any person committing an offence 
would be prosecuted. Pending cases in which an arrest had been made 
would proceed. _ 

19 Jan.—A meeting of European settlers at South Kinangop passed 
by 89 votes to 2 a resolution condemning the new surrender terms as 
‘shameful and foolish’, and recording lack of confidence in the War 


Council. 


LEBANON. 14 Jan.—Mr Menderes, Turkish Prime Minister, arrived 
in Beirut on a three-day official visit. 

15 Jan.—Mr Alfred Naccache, Foreign Minister, said that Mr 
Menderes had invited Lebanon to join the proposed Turco-Iraq pact 
and had expressed Turkey’s readiness to conclude favourable economic 
agreements with Lebanon and other Arab States. Assurances had been 
given that Turkey would not enter into arrangements with Israel 
similar to those she had with Iraq. 

18 Jan.—A joint statement issued after the talks with Mr Menderes 
said that Turkey and Lebanon had agreed to continue conversations for 
strengthening relations, both between themselves and between them- 
selves and other Arab countries. Mr Menderes commented that 
Lebanon had expressed a real desire to see an adequate organized 
defence of the region, but felt she could not take independent action 
outside the Arab League. 


LIBYA. 6 Jan.—Conclusion of talks in Paris (see France). 
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MALAYA. 9 Jan.—Security forces launched an anti-terrorist operation 
in the Kuala Langat area of Selangor. 

17 Jan.—Gen. Bourne, Director of War Operations, announced that 
no general amnesty would be offered yet to terrorists. The decision was 
taken by the War Committee after discussion of an amnesty proposal 
made by Tenghu Abdul Rahman, president of the United Malays 
National Organization. ; 


MOROCCO. 6 Jan.—Five persons were reported killed and sixteen 
wounded in terrorist outrages in Casablanca and Rabat. 

Representatives of the regional, civil, and military authorities met 
and decided on further measures for the maintenance of law and order, 

11 Jan.—A British subject employed at an American base was shot 
dead at Fedala, about twelve miles from Casablanca. 

12 Jan.—Three leading members of the Moroccan Democratic 
Independence Party (P.D.I.)—Si Abdelhouad Laraki, Si Abdelkader 
Balej, and Si Thami Ouazzani—were arrested in Fez. 


NEPAL. 10 Jan.—The Nepal Congress, the main opposition party, 
organized a demonstration in Katmandu to inaugurate a campaign to 
secure, inter alia, an independent judiciary, general elections, and the 
promotion of peaceful conditions in the country. 

Mr B. P. Koirala, the Congress leader, in a speech to a public meeting, 
accused the Cabinet, led by his brother, Gen. M. P. Koirala, of re- 
sponsibility for economic distress and the failure to maintain law and 
order. 

11 Jan.—Communist workers began stoning policemen in Kat- 
mandu, but the police soon had the situation under control. 

12 Jan.—Mr B. P. Koirala suspended the Congress non-violent 
resistance movement after an assurance had been given by the Royal 
Council (consisting of King Tribhuwan’s three soris) concerning the 
Congress party’s demands. The Government ordered the release of 
eighteen Congress volunteers who had been arrested. 

17 Jan.—Kamalprasa Koirala, son of the Prime Minister, and Madan 
Regni, son of the Foreign Minister, were among twenty-six persons 
arrested for violation of the public security Act. The former was 
addressing a public meeting which was forbidden under the Act. 


NEW ZEALAND. 13 Jan.—United States. It was announced that 
the Government had strongly protested to the United States against the 
decision to dispose of 10 m. lb. of surplus butter by inviting competitive 
bids. 


NICARAGUA. 8 Jan.—Costa Rican charge against Nicaragua and 
appeal to Organization of American States (see Costa Rica). 

10 Jan. et seg.—Meetings of Council of O.A.S. (see Organization of 
American States). 

11 Jan.—Invasion of Costa Rica (see Costa Rica). 

14 Jan.—O.A.S. commission’s report on Costa Rica fighting (see 
Organization of American States). 
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NIGERIA. 10 Jan.—The Governor -General announced the composition 
of the first Federal Council of Ministers under the amended constitu- 
tion. It consisted of three members of the Northern People’s Congress 
representing the Northern Region, six representatives of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons representing the Eastern and 
Western Regions, and one member of the Cameroons National 
Congress representing the Southern Cameroons. 

12 Jan.—New Government. The Governor-General announced 
the allocation of portfolios to the new Ministers. 

17 Jan.—Mr Lennox-Boyd, Colonial Secretary, arrived in Lagos. 

19 Jan.—In an address of welcome to Mr Lennox-Boyd at Enugu, 
Dr Azikiwe, Chief Minister of eastern Nigeria, said that Britain’s 
recognition of Nigeria’s inalienable right to self-determination and her 
encouragement of Nigeria’s growth towards an independent national 
existence had sustained Nigerians’ faith in Britain and increased the 
strength of their friendly relations with the British people. 


NORWAY. 14 Jan.—Mr Oscar Torp, Prime Minister, resigned. 
King Haakon asked Mr Einar Gerhardsen, chairman of the Labour 
Party’s parliamentary group, to form a new Government. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA- 
TION. 7 Jan.—The O.E.E.C. published a report on private investment 
by the United States in Europe and the oversea territories. It indicated 
that two-thirds of U.S. private investment abroad since the war had 
been in the western hemisphere (Canada and Latin America), only 
10 per cent in O.E.E.C. countries, and less than 3 per cent in the oversea 
territories of O.E.E.C. countries. 

13 Jan.—The ministerial committee of O.E.E.C. met in Paris. 

M. Faure, French Finance Minister, announced his Government’s 
decision to liberalize 75 per cent of its foreign trade as from 1 April. He 
said this would be accompanied by ‘compensating taxes’ but their two 
sets of levels had already been lowered from 15 per cent to 11 per cent, 
and from 10 per cent to 7 per cent. He pointed out that imports of 
liberalized products had increased by 40 per cent since April 1954. 

On the proposal that liberalization should be extended to go per cent, 
M. Faure said France accepted in principle but she must have more time 
to examine the effects on her economy of such measures, and of the 
O.E.E.C. proposal that all products should enjoy a level of at least 
75 per cent and not merely some sectors he said this would create 
grave difficulties for French agriculture. France would, however, apply 
a 60 per cent degree of liberalization to all three sectors of her trade— 
manufactured goods, raw materials, and agricultural products. 

14 Jan.—The ministerial meeting agreed: (1) for an experimental 
period of eighteen months, to raise from 75 per cent to go per cent the 
proportion of intra-~-European trade from which quantitative restrictions 
would be removed; (2) to renew the European Payments Union for a 
further year from 30 June 1955; (3) to instruct the managing board of 
the E.P.U. to examine the question of establishing a European fund to 
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Organization for European Economic Co-operation (continued) 
take the place of E.P.U. as a source of international credit once , 
number of European countries had decided to make their currencies 
convertible; (4) that countries should by the end of 1955 take steps to 
abolish artificial aids, such as hidden subsidies for exports. France 
Greece, and Turkey were excluded from the last provision, but it was 
agreed that France should submit a report to the council on her situation 
by the end of the year. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES. 8 Jan.—Costa Rican 
appeal to O.A.S. (see Costa Rica). 

10 Jan.—The Council of O.A.S. met in Washington to hear the Costa 
Rican complaint against Nicaragua. The Costa Rican Ambassador to 
the United States told the Council that the danger of invasion was 
immediate and that only co-ordinated action of the American hemi- 
sphere could prevent it. The Nicaraguan Ambassador denied the charges 
and accused President Figueres of Costa Rica of long and close associa- 
tion with Communist and left-wing elements in the Americas, including 
ex-President Arbenz of Guatemala. 

The Council adjourned to enable members to consult their Govern- 
ments, and requested the two principal parties in the meantime to take 
all necessary measures to prevent aggravation of the situation. 

11 Jan.—Following information from Costa Rica that the country 
had been invaded, the Council voted to call an extraordinary meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers, and formed itself into a provisional body 
to act until the Foreign Ministers could meet. It also set up a special 
commission to conduct an ‘on the spot’ investigation. 

The Nicarguan Ambassador .to Washington denied the Costa Rican 
charges that the invaders had captured the town of Villa Quesada and 
ridiculed the suggestion that rebels from Nicaragua were responsible. 

12 Jan.—The Council passed a resolution asking those Governments 
able to do so to place at the disposal of the investigating commission 
aircraft for peaceful observation flights. 

It also asked all American Governments to prevent any military 
action from being launched from their territories against another State. 

14 Jan.—The investigating commission reported that ‘at least a 
substantial part of the war equipment’ moved into Costa Rica came 
from Nicaragua, and that there were ‘grave presumptions’ that war 
gear was continuing to arrive from abroad. It found that ‘aircraft 
coming from abroad’ had flown illegally over Costa Rica territory ;that 
after publication of the council’s resolution appealing for the end of the 
fighting the aircraft had ‘machine-gunned and bombed’ various places 
in Costa Rica including the capital. It recommended that the Council 
should ‘send immediately a formal call to the Government of Nica: agua 

emphasizing the increasing seriousness of the present situation’. 

16 Jan.—At an emergency meeting the Council adopted a resolution 
calling on members to help Costa Rica defend herself against rebels on 
her own soil equipped with war material introduced from the north. 
The meeting was requested by the Costa Rican Embassy which had 
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received reports of possible landings by invading forces on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific shores of Costa Rica. A report had also been re- 
ceived by the U.S. State Department that an aircraft carrying members 
of the investigating commission had been fired on by rebel forces near 
La Cruz but not hit. 

It was afterwards announced that the United States would sell four 
P.51 fighter aircraft and a C.54 transport aircraft to the Costa Rican 
Government at a nominal price. 

19 Jan.—The Mexican Government offered to send two military 
aircraft and ten army officers to help the investigating commission in 
Costa Rica. The Uruguayan Government was also reported to have 
offered three aircraft for the same purpose. 

Reports reached Washington of sharp skirmishes on the north-west 
frontier of Costa Rica, around Santa Rosa. Considerable casualties were 


reported " 


PAKISTAN. 11 Jan.—U.S. Aid. U.S. and Pakistan representatives 
signed an agreement providing for $60 m. of economic aid to Pakistan 
during the current year ending on 30 June 1955. The sum represented 
a part of the year’s total of $110 m., the remainder being made up of 
$5-3 m. in technical assistance, $40 m. in surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, and $5 m. in emergency flood aid. 

19 Jan.—Mr Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister, welcomed the ‘Turco- 
Iraqi agreement, and said Pakistan would welcome agreements with 
Middle Eastern countries aimed at promoting peace and security. 


PANAMA. 15 Jan.—The National Assembly ordered the arrest of 

President Guizado and his suspension from office following a statement 

by an attorney, Ruben Miro, who confessed to having assassinated 

President Remon and alleged that President Guizado was aware of the 
lot. 

. 17 Jan.—The National Assembly set up a commission to investigate 

the charges against ex-President Guizado. 


PERU. 17 Jan.—The discovery of a plot to overthrow the Government 
was announced in Lima. The instigator was stated to be Gen. Zenon 
Noriega, a former President living outside Peru in exile. Two leaders of 
a seditious movement, Commandant José Matallana and Sefior Valentin 
Gazzani, were reported to have been captured at Mollendo. The 
Government newspaper La Nacion said that leaders of the plot were 
working in conjunction with the Apristas—a left-wing pro-Indian 
movement. 


PORTUGAL. 14 Jan.—India. The Ministry of Oversea Territories 
announced that the Indian Government had been notified of the penal- 
ties which all future Satyagrahis (passive resisters) would incur if they 
persisted in entering Portuguese territory illegally. 

Indian Notes to Portugal (see India). 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 6 Jan.—Northern Rhodesia 
Mr Harry Nkumbula, general president of the Northern Rhodesi, 
African National Congress, and two other leaders of the Congress 
were arrested and charged with possessing illegal publications. 

7 Jan.—Rejection of Partition. The central executive of the 
Federal Party decided to expel from the party Mr G. J. Van Eeden 
the party member for Kafue in the Federal Parliament. He had adyo. 
cated a partition of the Federation involving the amalgamation of 
Southern Rhodesia and the south central part of Northern Rhodesia, 
including the copper mining area, with a view to obtaining full self. 
government for that part of the Federation while the remainder 
would be handed back to the British Government. 

11 Jan.—Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister, and Sir Roy 
Welensky both stated that they considered Mr Van Eeden’s partition 
plan impracticable. 

Northern Rhodesia. All four mines on the copperbelt were reported 
back in production though some only on a limited scale. 

12 Jan.—Harry Nkumbala and Kenneth Kaonde, president and 
secretary of the African National Congress respectively, were each 
sentenced by the Lusaka resident magistrate to two months’ imprison- 
ment for being found in possession of prohibited publications. Evidence 
had been given that ninety books and pamphlets, some of them pub- 
lished by the Communist Party of Great Britain, had been found at 
Congress headquarters during a raid by the police. 

13 Jan.—Kariba and Kafue Power Schemes. The Federal 
Government issued the reports by French engineering consultants on 
the Kariba and Kafue hydro-electric power schemes. 

18 Jan.—Copperbelt Strike. It was stated that about 35,000 
Africans were still on strike in the copper mines and about 2,000 were 
doing normal work. 


SOUTH’ AFRICA. 14 Jan.—Native Policy for Western Cape. D: 
W. M. Eiselen, Secretary of Native Affairs, said at the annual meeting of 
the South African Bureau for Racial Affairs that it was Government 
policy gradually to remove all natives from the Western Cape. In spite 
of attempts at control of the influx, their number had increased from 
30,000 in 1921 to 178,000. He said the Western Cape was the traditional 
home of the Cape Coloured people and the presence of Africans was 
undesirable because they offered unfair competition in the labour 
market, being preferred by some employers because they were physi- 
cally stronger and less addicted to drink than Coloured men; because 
many of them were exploited by Coloured people of poor character; 
and because of miscegenation between natives and lower-class Coloured 
women leading to an undesirable mixture of races. 


SPAIN. 6 Jan.—Belgian request for extradition of Leon Degrelle (see 
Belgium). 

13 Jan.—U.S. Food Gifts. The Falange “National Syndicate of 
Cattle’ issued a protest against American gifts of powdered milk, butter, 
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and cheese, recently sent to Spain, saying that their distribution had led 
to serious falls in the sales of the fresh products. 


14 Jan.—Spanish Note and Belgian reply on Degrelle (see Belgium). 

17 Jan.—Budget. The Finance Minister stated that during 1954 
receipts had exceeded payments by 1,643 m. pesetas. Current receipts 
at 28,837 m. pesetas had increased by nearly 3,000 m. pesetas over the 
1953 total. He said this was not due to higher taxes but to the country’s 
improved economic situation. 

18 Jan.—Prince Juan Carlos, seventeen-year-old son of the Pre- 


tender to the throne, arrived in Spain to complete his education. 


19 Jan.—Production. The Minister of Industry told the press 
that steel production in 1929, at more than 1 m. tons, was a record; 
that coal production had increased by 200,000 tons to over 10 m. tons; 
and that the electricity supply had increased by 26 per cent in spite of 
the drought. He also gave details of progress in motor transport 
production, and forecast that shipbuilding would reach record figures 


in 1955. 


SUDAN. 9 Jan.—Sudanization. Further resignations of British 
officials brought the total to 600. 

12 Jan.—An official statement was issued which said that the 
Sudanization Committee had decided that 598 posts held by British 
expatriates, out of 1,036, affected the free and neutral atmosphere 
requisite for self-determination; 10 posts were redundant and should 
be suppressed; and the remaining 427 were non-influential. A high 
percentage of the posts held by Egyptian officials were influential and 
must also be Sudanized. Sudanization should be completed by the end 
of the year. The Governor-General and the Cabinet had endorsed the 
decisions. 


SWITZERLAND. 14 Jan.—Czechoslovakia. The Government 
stated that relations between Switzerland and Czechoslovakia would 
best be served if Czech espionage activities in Switzerland were stopped. 
The Czech military attaché and two assistants, whose recall had been 
demanded by the Government, had attempted to obtain military 
secrets in return for payment. 


SYRIA. 13 Jan.—Police clashed with student demonstrators in Damas- 
cus who were attempting to stage a ‘protest parade’ against the visit of 
Mr Menderes, the Turkish Prime Minister. 

Mr Fares Khoury, Prime Minister, was quoted as saying that he 
hoped the Government would be able to discuss a number of out- 
standing questions with Mr Menderes. It was anxious to build up 
friendly and goodneighbourly relations with Turkey. Syria had no 
intention of departing from her policy of not undertaking any further 
foreign commitments, but if the Government felt it necessary to depart 
from that policy Parliament would be consulted. 

14 Jan.—Turkey. Mr Menderes, Turkish Prime Minister, inter- 
rupted his journey from Iraq to Lebanon to hold discussions with 
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Syria (continued) 
President Hashem Atassi, and Fares el-Khoury, Prime Minister. 
Gen. Burns’s report on Israeli-Syrian friction (see United \ ation; 
Security Council). . 
15 Jan.—Several people were injured and several arrests made during 
riots in Aleppo in protest against the proposed Iraqi-Turkish pact. _ 
16 Jan.—Reports reaching Damascus said that rioters in Aleppo had 
attempted to burn down Government House and that in a clash with the 
police several policemen and rioters had been injured. The rioters were 
protesting against the arrest of forty-five people the day before. 


TUNISIA. 18 Jan.—Gen. Boyer de la Tour, French Resident-General, 
declared at the funeral of five French soldiers who had been captured 
and presumably murdered by fellagha, that France would remain in 
Tunisia ‘even if her will for agreement were not believed and her 
generous offers rejected’. Anyone who misunderstood her attitude ‘or 
had the idea of provoking fresh disorders would be making a cruel 
mistake’. 


TURKEY. 6 Jan.—Turkish delegation’s visit to Iraq (see Iraq). 
12 Jan.—Turco-Iraqi announcement of agreement (see Jraq). 
14 Jan.—Mr Menderes’ statement on Turco-Iraq treaty (see /rac), 
Mr Menderes’ talks in Syria (see Syria). 
Mr Menderes’ visit to Lebanon (see Lebanon). 
17 Jan.—Anglo-Turkish financial agreement (see Great Britain). 


UGANDA. 10 Jan.—The Governor signed an order ending the state of 
emergency in Buganda which had existed since 30 November 1953. 

13 Jan.—Buganda. The Governor pointed out in a letter to the 
Buganda Regents and members of the Lukiko that the Lukiko’s decision 
to appoint a new committee to consider the Hancock constitutional 
proposals, by delaying fulfilment of the conditions laid down in the 
U.K. Government’s statement of 16 November 1954, was likely to delay 
the possibility of the return of Mutesa II. He gave a warning that H.M. 
Government would be unlikely to enter into new negotiations on the 
same subject or to agree to new recommendations. 

18 Jan.—A son was born to the Nabagereka, wife of the Kabaka of 
Buganda. 


UNITED NATIONS 

14 Jan.—Mr Hammarskjéld, Sectetary-General, held a press 
conference on his visit to Peking to endeavour to secure the release of 
the imprisoned U.S. airmen and other U.N. personnel. He said that 
‘a door has been opened and can be kept open, given restraint on all 
sides’. Although he had heard from Mr Chou En-lai ‘his views on other 
questions pertinent to present international tensions’, no deal of any 
kind and no link between these questions and the prisoner question 
had been suggested by either side. He thought that, while the ‘sovereign 
right’ of the Chinese courts to convict anybody had not been called in 
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question, Peking seemed to have come to accept the view that the fate of 
the eleven airmen was a concern of the United Nations. 

17 Jan.—Conference on Atomic Energy. The seven-nation 
advisory committee (appointed by the Assembly on 23 November 1954 
to prepare the ground for an international conference on the peaceful 
use of atomic energy) held its first meeting and decided unanimously to 
convene the conference during the coming summer. 


Security Council 

14 Jan.—Israeli-Syrian Dispute. The Council issued a report 
submitted by Gen. Burns, Chief of Staff of the Israeli-Syrian truce 
supervision organization. In it Gen. Burns traced the history of the 
dispute, expressed the view that a lasting settlement would be possible 
only by negotiated revision of the terms of the armistice agreement, 
and suggested as a provisional arrangement the division of the de- 
militarized zone into areas within which either Israel or Syria would 
have administrative responsibility. 


UNITED STATES. 6 Jan.—State of the Union Message. President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress his Message on the State of the Union. In 
it he emphasized that the struggle taking place in the world was not 
merely one of economic theories, or of forms of government, or of 
military power, but one which concerned the true nature of man, going 
to the roots of the human spirit. Man was either the creature of the 
Psalmist ‘a little lower than the angels’, holding dominion over the 
works of the Creator, or a soulless animated machine enslaved and used 
by the State for its own glorification. 

The President said the past year’s record justified hope for continuing 
peace and for the ultimate rule of freedom and justice. The free nations 
were collectively stronger; the security of the Middle East was en- 
hanced by the Turco-Pakistan, Anglo-Egyptian, Italo-Yugoslav and 
Anglo-Persian agreements, and in Asia and the Pacific the pending 
Manila pact supplementing the U.S. treaties with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Korea, and Japan, and the prospective treaty 
with the Republic of China (Nationalist Government) were a solemn 
warning against aggression. There was also a promise of progress in the 
U.S. plan for the peaceful use of atomic energy under United Nations 
auspices. But the massive military machines and ambitions of the 
Soviet Communist bloc still created uneasiness. Everyone was aware of 
their reliance on military power, of their resistance to realistic armaments 
limitation, and of their continuing efforts to dominate or intimidate free 
nations on their periphery. Their growing power included an increasing 
strength in nuclear weapons. In self-protection the free nations must 
maintain countervailing military power to persuade the Communists 
of the futility of aggression. ‘They must also frustrate Communist 
attempts at subversion by reinforcing their cohesion, their internal 
security, their political and economic vitality, and their faith in freedom. 

America’s course in such a world was clear: it was to labour tirelessly 
to make the peace more just and durable; to strengthen collective 
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defence under the United Nations and to gird herself with sufficient 
military strength and productive capacity; to continue to support the 
United Nations and to encourage efforts in the United Nations to lim 
armaments; to expand international trade and investment; to help 
friendly nations whose strength was still insufficient for the free world’s 
security; and to continue to use the processes of negotiation in the cause 
of just peace. Wise reduction of trade barriers was a long-term objective 
of U.S. policy. Certain tariff obstacles must be gradually reduced, but 
this should be accompanied by similar action on the part of other 
nations. The United States must also further simplify customs pro- 
cedures, facilitate the flow of capital, and continue technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Emphasizing the magnitude of the American defence effort, the 
President said that major national security programmes consumed 
two-thirds of the Federal budget, and over 4 million Americans— 
service men and civilians—were on the rolls of the defence establish- 
ment. Underlying the programme were certain fundamentals: (1) 
Powerful military forces were maintained for deterrent and defensive 
purposes alone but able to strike back instantly in response to an attack. 
(2) Balance and flexibility in the armed forces were essential. (3) New 
weapons and techniques must be utilized, and the forthcoming military 
budget therefore increased the emphasis on air power and on new 
weapons, assured the maintenance of effective retaliatory force as the 
principal deterrent to aggression, accelerated the continental defence 
programme and the build-up of reserve forces, continued the stock- 
piling programme, and also contemplated the strategic concentration 
of strength through redeployment of certain forces. (4) Pending a 
world agreement on armament limitation, supplies of nuclear weapons 
must be expanded while at the same time progress in the peaceful use of 
atomic power should be continued. (5) The utmost efficiency and 
ingenuity must be demanded in administering the defence programmes. 
In continuing to ferret out and destroy Communist subversion the 
traditions and basic rights of citizens would be preserved. 

To maintain the necessary armed strength the President proposed to 
recommend to Congress an extension of the two-year term of military 
service after its expiry on 30 June; greater inducements for the pro- 
fessional soldier ; and a programme to strengthen the civilian components 
of the armed forces. 

The President said that in the fields of military security and foreign 
relations he had already exchanged assurances of unreserved co- 
operation with congressional leaders, and he gave an assurance that he 
would endeavour to ensure co-operative constructive relations between 
the executive and legislative branches in all basic areas relative to 
American strength. 

Canada. A communiqué was issued following discussions on U.S. 
trade policy between Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, Mr Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr Morse, Under-Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and a Canadian cabinet delegation consisting of Mr Howe, 
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Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr Lester Pearson, Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, and Mr Harris, Minister of Finance. It 
recorded a ‘cordial’ session and ‘a full and frank exchange of views’. 

7 Jan.—O.E.E.C. report on U.S. investment (see Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation). — 

9 Jan.—U.S.-Italian trade and aid agreement (see /taly). 

Release of two American citizens by Russians (see U.S.S.R.). 

10 Jan.—Foreign Economic Policy. President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress a special message on foreign economic policy in which he 
requested a three-year extension of the Trade Agreement Act and, 
subject to existing peril and escape clause provisions, authority for: (1) 
reduction, through multilateral and reciprocal negotiations, of tariff 
rates on selected commodities by not more than § per cent a year for 
three years; (2) reduction through multilateral and reciprocal negotia- 
tions, of any tariff rates in excess of 50 per cent to that level over a 
three-year period; (3) reduction, by not more than one-half over a 
three-year period, of tariff rates in effect on 1 January 1954, on articles 
not being imported, or only in negligible quantities. 

The President said that although considerable progress had been 
made in freeing imports from unnecessary customs administrative 
burdens, still more needed to be done in the three areas mentioned in 
his 1954 message: (1) the simplification of commodity definitions, 
classifications and rate structures; (2) improvement in standards for 
the valuation of imports; (3) further improvement of procedures for 
customs administration. 

To facilitate the investment of capital abroad, President Eisenhower 
recommended legislation to provide for reduction of taxation of business 
income from foreign subsidiaries or branches to a rate 14 per cent lower 
than the corporate rate on domestic income, and deferment of tax on 
income of foreign subsidiaries until its removal from the country 
where it had been earned. He proposed also to explore the further use of 
tax treaties, with the possible recognition of tax concessions made to 
foreign capital by other countries. He also recommended approval 
by Congress at the appropriate time of membership in the proposed 
International Finance Corporation, an affiliate of the International 
Bank designed to increase private investment in less developed coun- 
tries by making loans without Government guarantees. The President 
emphasized that when American capital moved abroad, it properly 
expected to bring home its fair reward and that could be accomplished 
only by American willingness to purchase more goods and services 
from abroad in order to provide the dollars for the growing remittances. 
He called for the continuance of technical co-operation programmes 
with emphasis on ‘know how’ rather than large funds; and to encourage 
foreign travel he proposed an increase of the duty-free tourist allow- 
ances from $500 to $1,000 exercisable every six months. 

On the subject of convertibility the President said that steady progress 
had been made towards its achievement and the programme he had 
proposed would make an important contribution. 

President Eisenhower concluded his message with a reminder that 
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United States (continued) 
one-fourth to one-third of some major crops must find markets abroag 
in order to maintain farm income at high levels and that therefore dye 
account must be taken of the effect of any agricultural programme oy 
foreign economic relations to assure that it would contribute to the 
development of healthy expanding foreign markets. 

11 Jan.—U.S.S.R. The Government sent a reply to the Soviet Note 
of 16 December which had protested against remarks made by F | 
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Brigadier-General Stevenson, commander of a U.S. air division based [for 
in the United Kingdom. The U.S. reply said that closer examination of J tio 
Brigadier-General Stevenson’s remarks would have shown that he had P Ar 
given particular attention to the defensive nature of his unit’s mission $7 
within the N.A.T.O. framework. The Note went on to point out that [Fe m 
the western defence measures were necessitated by the high level of [FO Es 
armaments possessed by the Soviet bloc and the Soviet Union’s un- [ex 
willingness to negotiate just solutions of European problems (see aly | in 
Great Britain for British reply). > tic 
India. The State Department announced that negotiations to extend J 
the 1946 air agreement between the United States and India had [th 
broken down and it would expire on 14 January. (Difficulties had FF cl 
arisen Over interpretations of the agreement affecting operations in — Ww 
India by U.S. air companies.) . B 
U.S.S.R. The State Department announced that the Soviet Union —F 
had agreed to release the missing Army Private, William Verdine. He Fm 
had been held for nearly six years. om 
Atomic Weapons. Mr Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy JF A 
Commission, said in Washington that the American stockpile of atomic FE 1 
weapons was ‘large, growing steadily, diversified, and responsive to the — 1 
changing need of modern war’. He believed that they were well aheadof Fo 4 
competition at that time. Be 
13 Jan.—Nationalist China. It was revealed that, in an exchange of [|  § 
Notes signed on 10 December 1954, the U.S. and Nationalist Chinese n 
Governments had agreed that, in connection with their treaty signed on t 
1 December, the use of force would be a matter of joint agreement, 
subject to self-defensive action of an emergency character. C 
Defence. President Eisenhower sent to Congress a ‘national military ( 
reserve plan’ and a programme to increase the pay of members of the 1 
forces. 
New Zealand protest against proposed sale of surplus butter (see \ew : | 
Ze e ey 
14 Jan.—Australian protest re sale of butter (see Australia). & 


U.S. Airmen Sentenced in China. President Eisenhower issued a 
statement on Mr Hammarskjéld’s mission to Peking in which he ex- 
pressed disappointment that the American airmen had not been 
immediately released but urged Americans to refrain from ‘thoughts of 
reprisals or retaliation’, saying that to do so would be to fall into a 
Communist trap. 

16 Jan.—Sale of aircraft to Costa Rica (see Organization of American 
States). 
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17 Jan.—Budget. The President sent to Congress the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1955-6 which provided for a revenue of $60,000 m. and 
enditure of $62,400 m. Of the revenue, individual and corporation 


oa ted to produce $32,500 m. and $17,000 m. respectively 


taxes were estima 


(as compared with $30,700 m. and $18,466 m. in the current year); 


3 most of the balance was to be derived from excise and employment 


» taxes. 


Expenditure on national security, including foreign aid, accounted 


: for 67 per cent of total expenditure and included the following alloca- 
tions: Air Force, $15,600 m. (an increase of $400 m. over 1954-5); 


Army, $8,850 m. (a decrease of $50 m.); Navy, $9,700 m. (decrease of 
$75 m.); military aid, $4,700 m. of which $3,500 m. would be new 


money; economic aid (mostly to Korea and other Asian areas), $1,000 m. 


Expenditure on atomic development was estimated at $2,000 m. Other 
expenditure included: $12,000 m. on civil benefits, $6,400 m. for 
interest on the national debt, and $2,300 m. on government administra- 
tion. 
On the defence programme the President said in his Message that 
the Navy would operate approximately a thousand active ships, in- 
cluding 400 warships, and another aircraft carrier of the Forrestal class 
would be added. The Air Force progressed towards its goal of 137 wings. 
By June 1956 the active aircraft inventory in the Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine would have increased to 36,000 in addition to 3,600 aircraft 
maintained by the Army. About the same amount of military equip- 
ment would be delivered to friendly countries as in the current year. 
America’s allies would be further helped in training and equipment of 
180 divisions, 551 warships, and 278 air squadrons. Much of the new 
money for the military aid programme would go to the North Atlantic 
alliance. The dollar value of the stockpile of strategic materials was 
expected to reach 78 per cent of the minimum objective, compared with 
58 per cent in 1954. The Budget emphasized the development and 
maintenance of nuclear-air retaliatory power as the principal deterrent 
to military aggression. 

18 Jan.—Yi Kiang Shan Island. Mr Dulles, commenting at a press 
conference on the capture of Yi Kiang Shan Island by the Chinese 
Communists (see China) said that the island belonged to a group of 
islands off the Chinese coast, most of which had passed to Communist 
control in May 1954 almost without notice. The island was of ‘no 
particular importance’ and was not defended by regular Nationalist 
forces. He said Communist China had shown a sequence of belligerency 
and aggressiveness in its attacks on Nationalist-held territory which was 
causing concern to all countries desirous of peace in Asia. 

Mr Lattimore. Judge Youngdahl, of the Federal District Court, 
dismissed for the second time two indictments of perjury against 
Professor Owen Lattimore, former State Department adviser on the 
Far East, which charged him with falsely denying that he had ever been a 
follower of the Communist line or a promoter of Communist interests. 
The judge described the charges as formless and obscure and said that 
to institute trial on such counts would be unprecedented and would 
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United States (continued) 
make a sham of the sixth amendment to the Constitution (according to 


which an accused person must be informed of the nature of the charges an 
against him). 

19 Jan.—Restrictions on Soviet Citizens. The State Department its 
gave notice to the Soviet Ambassador that in future Soviet citizens 
would be debarred from sketching or photographing military objects or ca 
things or places of possible strategic importance. The ban was similar to 
one imposed by the Soviet Government on foreigners in Russia. The 
Note also said that the purchase of certain maps would be forbidden, (s 
It offered to relax the restrictions on a reciprocal basis. 

China. President Eisenhower told the press that he would like to see 
the United Nations exerting its good offices to try to arrange a cease- n 
fire between Communist and Nationalist China. He said that neither b 
Yi Kiang Shan, which had just been captured by the Communists, tl 
nor the Tachen Islands were essential to the defence of Formosa and 1 
the Pescadores, but he pointed out that the Tachen Islands were de- g 
fended by regular Nationalist troops and not only by guerrillas. 
U.S.S.R. 7 Jan.—Population. Mr Krushchev, First Secretary of the . 
Russian Communist Party, in an address to a mass meeting of young I 

t 


people, appealed for larger families, saying: ‘If we added 100 m. to our 
200 m. inhabitants it would still be too little . . . The more people we 
have the stronger will be our country . . . Every family should have at 
least three children and bring them up well.’ 

Iraq. Moscow Radio broadcast a Foreign Ministry statement that 
the action of Iraq in closing down the Iraqi mission in Moscow was 
‘evidence of an unfriendly attitude which increases international 
tension’. The Iraqi action was in line with its foreign policy directed 
‘towards dragging Iraq and other Arab States into aggressive blocks in 
the Near and Middle East which are being constructed by the United 
States and Jiritain’. 

Great Britain: Indo-China. The British Government rejected a 
Soviet request that Britain and the Soviet Union, as joint chairmen of the 
Geneva conference, should join in circulating to other participants at 
the conference a Viet Minh document alleging violations of the armis- 
tice agreement by South Vietnam, France, and the United States. ‘The 
document accused the Vietnamese of killing, torturing, and illegally 
imprisoning various individuals in their power. It also complained of 
the inclusion of Vietnam in the Manila Pact and alleged that Gen. 
Collins had been sent to Vietnam to train forces there in violation of the 
Geneva agreement. 

The British Note said that the plan to circulate the allegations was ‘an 
attempt to flout the authority of the International Supervisory Com- 
mission, and to ignore the provisions of the agreement’. The Viet Minh 
complaints had been forwarded to the Commission, and the British 
Government considered that it would be improper to communicate the 
allegations to other members of the Geneva conference. 

8 Jan.—Release of U.S, Citizens, Two United States citizens, 
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Private William Marchuk and Mr John Noble, were handed over to the 
United States authorities in east Berlin after having been in prisons 
and concentration camps since 1949 and 1945 respectively. 

Iraq. Moscow Radio announced the Government’s decision to recall 
its diplomatic mission from Iraq in view of Iraq’s unfriendly attitude. 

11 Jan.—Statement by U.S. citizen on conditions in Soviet labour 
camp (see Germany). | 

Soviet agreement to release U.S. soldier (see United States). 

Replies to Soviet protest re Brigadier-General Stevenson’s remarks 
(see United States and Great Britain). 

12 Jan.—Closing down of legation in Iraq (see Iraq). 

13 Jan.—Paris Agreements. A Soviet Note was sent to the Govern- 
ments of Britain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg (all of which countries were among the forty-four signatories of 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol on chemical and bacteriological warfare). 
The Note stated that, in contemplating the production of weapons for 
gas and bacteriological warfare, the Paris agreements were a breach of 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 which prohibited the use of such weapons. 
It also gave a warning that by placing ‘chemical and bacteriological 
weapons along with atomic weapons at the disposal of the west Ger- 
man army’ the threat of a chemical or bacteriological war of annihila- 
tion in Europe was intensified. 

14 Jan.—Atomic Energy. The Government announced that it was 
ready to submit to the forthcoming international conference on the 
peaceful use of atomic energy a report on the first atomic power plant 
in the U.S.S.R. and on its work. 

Espionage. The State Security Committee announced that two 
armed ‘American spies’ were parachuted into South Estonia in the 
summer of 1954. One had been captured and the other shot dead while 
resisting arrest. 

15 Jan.—Declaration on Germany. Moscow Radio broadcast 
a declaration on Germany. It began by affirming that ratification of the 
Paris agreements was incompatible with German reunification, and it 
repudiated the assertion current in some western countries that ratifica- 
tion would facilitate the holding of negotiations on the German question 
and other unsolved problems. It then said that if the plans for the 
remilitarization of western Germany and her involvement in military 
groupings were removed, the holding of free all-German elections in 
1955 would be possible. In these elections the democratic rights of 
citizens should be ensured; the electoral law should guarantee to all 
electors the freedom to express their will, also freedom of election 
propaganda for democratic parties and organizations, and freedom of 
nomination of candidates and publication of electoral lists. The Soviet 
Government proposed, subject to the agreement of the two German 
Governments, to come to an agreement on international supervision of 
the elections, In this connection no part of Germany should be bound by 
any separate agreements for participation in military groupings. 

The Soviet Government considered that the question of a future 
regime for a united Germany should be decided by the German people 
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themselves. The holding of free elections and the restoration of German 
unity would create the necessary preliminary conditions for the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty which would establish for Germany, inde. 
pendence, sovereignty, equality of rights, and ‘the right to have her own 
national armed forces necessary to ensure the security of Germany 
and of her frontiers’. y 

The declaration then stated that the German people must choose 
between two paths. One path would lead to unity and the establishment 
of normal relations with all European States. It would exclude partici- 
pation in any military grouping directed against other States and would 
be best ensured by participation in a collective security system for 
Europe. The other path, along which she was being dragged by the 
Paris agreements, would consolidate the division of Germany, restore 
militarism in western Germany, and lead to involvement in war 
preparations. 

The declaration concluded with three points: (1) It proposed negotia- 
tions between the U.S.A., Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. on the 
restoration of German unity by means of all-German elections, adding 
that such negotiations would become impossible if the Paris agreements 
were ratified. (2) It proposed normalization of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the German Federal Republic with a view to better 
mutual understanding and a search for ways to restore German unity. 
(3) It stated that if the Paris agreements were ratified the Soviet Union 
would strengthen further its friendly relations with the German 
Democratic Republic and also the joint efforts of the ‘peace-loving’ 
European States for the strengthening of peace and security in Europe. 

17 Jan.—Atomic Aid. The Government announced its decision to 
give to China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and east Germany 
scientific, technical and industrial assistance in setting up experimental 
bases for research in nuclear physics and the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. It also offered to make available to those countries fissionable 
material in exchange for ‘appropriate raw materials’. It said that the 
question of extending similar aid for atomic research to other countries 
was under consideration. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 6 Jan.— Marshal Tito in Burma (see Burma). 

7 Jan.—Dedijer-Djilas Affair. The Government news agency issued 
a statement which said that the interest shown abroad in the Dedijer- 
Djilas affair was part of an anti-Yugoslav campaign launched from 
abroad of which the alleged aims were: to minimize Yugoslav successes 
both externally and internally; to introduce suspicions and prevent the 
further strengthening of co-operation between Yugoslav and Socialist 
parties and progressive movements abroad; and to effect direct inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Yugoslavia. 

10 Jan.—China. The Foreign Ministry announced that the Yugo- 
slav and Chinese Governments had agreed to establish normal diplo- 
matic relations. 

14 Jan.—Hungary. The first trade agreement between Hungary 
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and Yugoslavia since Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform in 1948 
was signed in Belgrade. It provided for an exchange of goods valued at 


{5 m. during the year. 
17 Jan.—Burmese- Yugoslav communiqué (see Burma). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Feb. 15 Visit of Italian Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to 
London. 

16-18 Malta General Election. 

23 Manila Pact Powers, Bangkok. 

28 Balkan Pact, Foreign Ministers’ Annual Meeting, 
Ankara. 

Mar. 29 U.N. Economic and Social Council, New York. 

May 20 I.C.F.T.U., 4th World Congress, Vienna. 


INDEX FOR VOL. 10 


The index for Vol. 10 (1954) is in preparation. It is hoped to publish 
it in March. 
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INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA 


In the course of its work, the Information Department of Chatham 
House from time to time prepares short factual memoranda. The 
following are examples: 


Title Date of Completion Price 


THE BELGIAN CONGO: Economic 

Background Note 21 November 1953 6d 
BRITISH CARIBBEAN: Political and 

Economic Notes: Introduction, 

Barbados, British Guiana, Brit- 

ish Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 

Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 

Windward Islands 1 December 1953 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA: A 

Background Note 5 February 1954 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON ‘T'ARIFFS 

AND TraDE (GATT): A Back- 

ground Note February 1954 
Gotp Coast: A Background Note March 1954 
THE HiGH COMMISSION 'TERRI- 

TORIES AND THE UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA 20 May 1954 
INDOCHINA 1945-54: An Outline 2 April 1954 
Lisya: A Background Note December 1954 
New ZEALAND: A_ Background 

Note 8 Januray 1954 
NiceriA: A Background Note February 1954 
ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

(OEEC): Basic Information 

(revised December 1954) 20 December 1954 6d. 
PaNAMA: Background to the Pre- 

sent Political Situation 17 January 1955 6d. 
Peru: A Background Note 6 October 1953 . od. 
SARAWAK: The Political and 

Economic Background (revised 

May 1954) 21 May 1954 . od. 
‘THE '] RIESTE SETTLEMENT 2 December 1954 6d. 
THE Economic SITUATION IN 

UruGuAY 3 July 1954 6d. 
VENEZUELA: A Political and 

Economic Background Note 

(revised May 1954) 6 May 1954 1s. od. 

Except in the United States, orders for these memoranda, 
which are mimeographed, must be sent direct to the Informa- 

on Department, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 

Chathane House, 10 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 (not to 
booksellers) accompanied by the exact payment. It is regretted 
that no exception can be made to this condition. 

In the United States, these memoranda may be obtained through the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, New York Publications 
Office, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


